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like possibilities, a douche was often ordered three times a day after confine- 
ment. Diphtheria was just a chance membrane formed in the throat. Burns 
were dressed with flour, which became crusted, in removing the flour the tender 
new skin follicles were injured or destroyed. It has been the privilege of the 
nurse to demanstrate the value of securing rest and quiet for the sick, and to 
her more than to any one else has come the opportunity to educate the public 
with regard to cancer, tuberculosis, and infant care. She is in the home, knows 
the family more intimately than others and to her will be brought the seemingly 
small ailments, often so significant, but not considered of enough importance to 
report to a physician. To her instructions and influence may be ascribed a large 
place in the reduction of infant mortality in the rural districts. Also she has 
had much to do with securing a better class of applicants for the training schools ; 
for coming into the home as she often does when there is great trouble, her 
efficient, cheerful and kindly way of handling the situation makes her the ideal 
of some young girl of the family and convinces her and her parents, that there 
is much more to nursing than the drudgery and few disagreeable duties that are 
always to be performed. We have accomplished much in the changed attitude 
of the public toward the hospital. When I began nursing, people would tell me 
they were so disappointed when the doctor had ordered a nurse, for they felt 
they had all they could do without waiting on a nurse. I have not heard that for 
a long time. People now depend on the nurse, they realize not only that the 
patient has better care, but also the routine of the household is less disturbed 
than with home care. 

Kansas Ethel Dims. 

BANK FOR NURSES 



Dear Editor: It seems to me that something more than rank is needed, 
before women of training and intelligence and self respect can be asked to volun- 
teer for service another time. Most of my service overseas was in Camp Hospital 
42, at Bar-sur-Aube, France. We were very busy and had little time or oppor- 
tunity for social life and our relations to the officers and enlisted men were 
almost entirely professional. They were always considerate and kind to us and 
we had nothing to complain of at any time. So it was a great surprise, when 
we were finally returned to our base, and soon afterward, sent home, to see the 
conditions existing between the nurses and the officers of the Army. The trip 
home was a series of insults, humiliations and exasperations, from our assign- 
ment of rooms, on the sixth, seventh, and eighth decks below the state rooms of 
the officers on board, to the bitter and unkind remarks that were constantly made 
about the nurses. Finally, when we reached New York City, we were obliged 
to wait three hours on the wharf, while ambulanees came and carried off the last 
officer no board. Then we walked several blocks, carrying more or less heavy 
luggage, to the Polyclinic Hospital, and only a few of us had been given time to 
get our breakfast before leaving the ship. In New York we were treated as 
nuisances wherever we went. Not once did I see a sign of welcome to the women 
who had gone with the Army, though the city was all aflutter with welcomes to 
the Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. At last we were given our discharge and tickets 
home, and time to think it all over and wonder just why the Army woman was so 
unpopular. If several thousand women left this country, followed the Army to 
France, and then came home, despised, insulted, unhonored, then a part of the 
blame must rest upon the women themselves! As is always the case, the quiet, 
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respectable, sincere majority must suffer for the foolishness, or intentional badness 
of the few. One morning on the boat coming home, a naval officer stopped a group 
of nurses with the remark, "We can't let you go there, ladies." The reply of 
one of them was, "We are not ladies, we are nurses!" Indeed she spoke the 
truth! They were not ladies, and their conduct on the entire trip proved it. 
We want to be treated with respect and consideration, we want our orders car- 
ried out, but no amount of military rank will gain respect from men while even 
a few of our number are allowed to bring discredit upon the whole organization. 
It would seem unnecessary to lay down strict rules for a body of grown women, 
going out to serve in the grim business of war, but our experience of the last 
two years has shown that offenders should be promptly discharged from the 
service and all who cannot conduct themselves properly should be kept out of 
the military establishment, even though they may be the favorites of some high 
ranking officer. I think much of the trouble starts back in the training schools. 
The pressure of work is always so great that many women are allowed to 
go through their training whose morals are known to be bad. In many 
hospitals, everything, even the welfare of the patients, comes secondary to 
catering to the wishes and whims of the doctors. I have seen a visiting 
surgeon fly into an angry passion because the head nurse of a ward was assisting 
another doctor, lower in rank than he, when he happened to enter the ward, 
and wanted the head nurse to make rounds with him. We could hardly expect 
consideration and thought for our personal welfare from a group of men who have 
always been made to feel that the nurse was only a piece of machinery, or a 
eheap servant, whose business it was to wait on them, cover up their mistakes, 
or give them all the credit when a patient did well. In all departments of the 
Army, the mistakes loom big and black, and overshadow all that was fine, and 
we women of the Army are reaping our share of the condemnation, all of us 
being judged as bad as the very few. We must stand together and demand such 
conditions as will make it possible to volunteer once more, knowing that we will 
be able to do our work well, without having to share in disgrace, humiliation and 
the contempt of the men with whom and for whom we work. 

Florida P. W. B., R.N. 

II. 
Dear Editor: I have read with a good deal of interest, the various letters 
of complaint appearing in the Journal regarding discourtesies and unfairness 
dealt to the members of the Army Nurse Corps by the officers and men of the 
Army. A layman, reading these complaints, would surely think the Army 
was composed of the scum of the earth, and that such a thing as a gentleman 
was confined to civilians only. There are always two sides to every story, and I 
feel justified in presenting another for the benefit of those who believe that con- 
ditions in the Army are as bad as they have been painted. We all agree that 
there are black sheep in every flock, and the Army is no exception, but I have 
found that by far the largest number of Regular Army officers are men of the 
highest type, and they have extended to me and to the members of the Nurse 
Corps every courtesy and consideration. I find just as many complaints come from 
nurses who served over here as from those who went overseas. I was not 
privileged to go overseas. It seems to me that had this opportunity been mine, 
I should hesitate to complain, no matter how great the hardships, trials and 
inconveniences. We are all glad to hear of the wonderful courage of the boys 
over there, and what terrible hardships they endured in silence, but methinks we 
don't hear much complaint about it from the boys these days after the war is 
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over and the fighting done. They accepted it as a matter of course, — they 
didn't expect luxury in the greatest war that was ever fought. I have been 
stationed at three different posts, — all large posts, and have had five different 
commanding officers, all belonging to the Regular Army, and that surely gives 
one an opportunity to judge of conditions in general. At my first post, U. S. A. 
General Hospital No. 1, New York, the Commanding Officer was a Regular Army 
man of twenty-one years' experience, and he was most considerate of the Nurse 
Corps. For eleven months I was Chief Nurse at Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 
a fifteen-hundred bed hospital, with approximately one hundred nurses. I went 
to this post when the Officers' Training Camp was still in operation, and in 
addition to our regular hospital staff of officers there were hundreds of line 
men and several thousand student officers. I shall not soon forget the kindness 
that was shown me by the Commanding Officer, a Regular Army man of ten 
years' experience. Support the nurses? Why, he was behind them at all times; 
depended on them and did everything possible for their comfort and convenience. 
The nurses were assigned to Officers' Quarters and nothing on the post was too 
good for the Army Nurse Corps. After he left, another Regular Army man of 
seventeen years' experience commanded, and he also backed the nurses to the 
limit. When that hospital decreased in number, I was transferred to Debarka- 
tion Hospital No. 51. There is no question as to the status of the Army Nurse 
by any officer or enlisted man in this hospital. Here, also, we have had no great 
difficulty in our relations to the corps men and only in a very few instances have 
we had any trouble at all. It was only recenty that one little difficuty did arise. A 
nurse on night duty requested the corps man to leave the ward and stay in the cor- 
ridor, as he was irritating a patient. This the corps man refused to do and the 
matter was reported to the Officer of the Day, who put it in his report, which went 
to the Commanding Officer. I received word the next morning from the Adjutant 
to the effect that the nurse was absolutely in the right, that she was within her 
province and that the corps man was being removed from the ward that very 
day. Does this look like the complaints that have been heard from some of the 
nurses who served during the war? There will always be a certain per cent, 
of nurses who will not find conditions to their liking anywhere, and a good many 
nurses came into the service for the emergency with their own idea as to how 
the Army Nurse Corps should be run, but now that the war is over and they 
are again back in civil life, why all this tumult? If the members constituting 
the Army Nurse Corps at present are dissatisfied, they are the ones to com- 
plain, — not the outsiders, yet we hear very little complaint from them. Would 
the Army Nurses reenlist after three years' service if conditions are such as 
have been described? I refuse to believe that I am the only Chief Nurse in the 
Army who has had a square deal. 

Virginia R. G. C. 



VOTING BY MAIL 



Dear Editor: Since my letter in the February Journal, I have received an 
inquiry asking whether I personally approve of voting by mail. I said that each 
organization must decide for itself whether the objections outweigh the advant- 
ages or not. My own judgment is that the objections do decidedly outweigh the 
advantages. 

Emma A. Fox. 



